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The Geneva Peace Congress. 


The Nineteenth Universal Peace Congress, held 
at Geneva September 23 to 28, in spite of the late- 
ness of the season, the distressingly cold weather, and 
the pitiful notices of it that appeared in some of the 
American papers, was a most successful, interesting, 
and useful gathering. 

In point of numbers it compared favorably with 
most of the preceding international peace congresses. 
The enrollment reached something over 500, about 
270 of whom were delegates and the rest individual 
members. Twenty countries were represented, 
namely, the United States, Germany, France. Aus- 
tria, Russia, Italy, Spain, Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Hungary, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Poland, Portugal, Switzerland, Tur- 
key, and Egypt. The countries most numerously 
represented were Germany, France, Great Britain, 
and Switzerland. There were fine delegations from 
Austria, Belgium, and Sweden. The lateness of the 
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season reduced the United States’ representation very 
much. But the delegation, in spite of this fact, 
numbered 29, 20 of whom were oftlicial delegates, 
the rest individual members. Italy sent 26 dele- 
gates, in spite of the fact that her peace forces have 
been rent in twain by the Italo-Turkish war, and 
that the Lombard Peace Union, heretofore the leader 
in the movement in Italy, abstained from sending 
anv official representatives. 

The composition of the Congress, the size of the 
delegations from the European countries, and the 
general spirit of the meetings were a striking testi- 
mony to the deep and growing hold which the move- 
ment is taking on the Old World. The delegates 
were for the most part thoroughly serious and capa- 
ble men and women, having a clear conception of 
the aims of the movement and sincerely and cour- 
ageously consecrated to their realization. In this 
aspect of it the Congress impressed us as one of the 
most notable ever held. The devotion and courage 
of the European pacifists seemed to us to have been 
deepened and intensified by the discouraging events 
of the past vear. 

The Congress did its work, as heretofore. through 
committees made up of representatives of the differ- 
ent countries. Each national delegation was allowed 
two representatives on each of the committees, and 
any one who wished to do so was allowed to attend 
the meetings of the committees and hear the diseus- 
sions. These committees examined in advance all 
the important topics on the program and presented 
resolutions for discussion and adoption. These reso- 
lutions covered a great variety of subjects and made 
an extended program, the closing parts of which had 
to be hurriedly pushed through at the end of the 
week. Prominent on the agenda were the subjects 
of limitation of armaments, arbitration treaties, a 
court of arbitral justice, the use of airships in war, 
the enforcement of arbitral awards, the causes of 
wars, commercial boyeott as a means of preventing 
wars, peace education, propaganda work, and a num- 
ber of questions of current polities, namely, Alsace- 
Lorraine. Tripoli and Morocco, Egypt, ete. Impor- 
tant resolutions were adopted on these various sub- 
jects, which we expect to give in full in a future 
number. The excellent resolution on limitation of 
armaments is printed on another page of this paper. 
The European pacifists feel with increasing force the 
burden and the irrationality of the great military 
and naval establishments, and this spirit was mani- 
fested throughout the proceedings of the Congress. 

The confusion and disorder in the Congress on one 
or two occasions, on which certain American papers 
have laid such unwarranted stress, sprung in part 
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out of the difference of language and of methods of 
doing business, and in part out of radical difference 
of opinion on certain questions of the day which 
were discussed. Certain Italian delegates undertook 
to justify before the Congress the course which a 
section of the Italian pacifists had followed in sup- 
porting Italy’s attack upon Turkey in_ Tripoli. 
Demonstrations of strong opposition immediately ap- 
peared, in which a very large portion of the Congress 
joined, and the uproar became so great that the 
speakers were compelled to give up trying to make 
themselves heard. Even this uproar, unseemly as it 
seemed to some, revealed in its way the intense hatred 
of war which is developing more and more among 
the European peoples. It was a gratification to learn 
that much the larger portion of the Italian pacifists 
had remained loyal to their peace professions, and 
those of this party present condemned the war against 
Turkey and the attempt to justify it as strongly as 
anybody else in the Congress. When the question 
of Morocco and of Egypt came up there was also some 
disorder, but nothing of any serious character. Many 
members of the peace party in different countries 
have thought that such questions should be excluded 
from the Peace Congress ax being exclusively national 
questions. Others feel that most of these questions 


have an international side, and that the friends of 
peace should insist on justice being done to the aspi- 
rations of semi-independent peoples, and thus causes 
of illwill and of possible war be removed. 


This latter 
view has more and more developed in the peace con- 
gresses, and this year this class of subjects threatened 
at one time to consume the whole time of the sessions. 

It must not be inferred from the notices which ap- 
peared in some of the American papers that the 
Congress was a bear-garden, in which the animals 
were daily at each other’s throats. Nothing of the 
sort was true. Lively and exciting as were some of 
the discussions, a spirit of good feeling and fairness 
generally prevailed, and the Congress closed in the 
best of temper all round. 

The interest and value of the Congress were much 
increased by the public meetings, receptions, con- 
certs, and excursions which were organized in con- 
nection with it. In these the delegates extended 
their acquaintance and cultivated and deepened their 
sense of unity and fellowship. 

The Committee on Organization gave the delegates 
a warm reception, with tea and speeches, at the 
Athénée on Sunday evening before the formal open- 
ing on Monday. The reception, which was most 
cordial and made the delegates feel at home, was 
held in the room in which the Red Cross Conven- 
tion had its birth. On Monday afternoon a visit 
to prominent historic sites in the city was made by 
the delegates under the guidance of those “who 
knew.”” On Monday evening an organ concert was 
given the delegates in the Cathedral. On Tuesday 
afternoon a reception was given the Congress by the 
city authorities at the Ariana, a fine museum and 
park in the outskirts of the city. Tuesday evening 
a public meeting was held in the University Hall, at 
which exceptionally fine addresses were delivered by 
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Senator La Fontaine, of Belgium, and Dr. Charles 
Richet, of the University of Paris. On Wednesday 
evening a concert was given in Victoria Hall by the 
musical societies of Geneva, at which an eloquent and 
powerful peace address was delivered by Madame 
Sévérine, the distinguished woman journalist of 
Paris. The whole day Thursday was devoted to a 
grand tour of the lake, in which nearly all of the 
delegates participated. The tour included a visit to 
the famous old Castle of Chillon, and a reception at 
Ouchy, the port of Lausanne, by the Vaudoise Peace 
Society. On the return to Geneva in the evening 
the excursionists were welcomed back by a grand 
illumination of the bridges and quays. On Friday 
evening a meeting was held in the great hall of the 
Maison Communale de Plainpalais, at which fine 
music was rendered by two of the leading musical 
societies of Geneva and addresses were delivered by 
Dr. G. B. Clark for England, Dr. L. Quidde for Ger- 
many, Mr. Emile Arnaud for France, and Benjamin 
F. Trueblood for the United States. The great audi- 
ence was made up nearly entirely of members of the 
Geneva Section of the Swiss Peace Society, who had 
been specially invited. 

In the same hall, which was tastefully decorated 
for the occasion, the closing banquet of the Congress 
took place on Saturday at 1 o’clock. During the ban- 
quet a number of telegrams addressed to the Con- 
gress were read by Professor Favre, chairman of the 
Committee on Organization. Brief remarks were 
made by Mr. Arnaud, Senator La Fontaine, Madame 
Sévérine, and others. Mr. Henri Fazy, president of 
the Swiss State Council, urged the. pacifists to en- 
deavor to create in their different countries an in- 
creasingly strong public opinion in favor of peace. 
Mr. Quartier-la Tente, the president of the Congress, 
who presided over the meetings with dignity, tact, 
and impartiality, in closing the Congress expressed 
his great appreciation of the peace movement and his 
hope for its entire success. 

Further interesting details will be found in our 
Notes on the Congress. 


—- eo 


President Taft’s Services to the Cause 
of International Peace. 


The American Peace Society is not affiliated with 
any political party. It would not be true to its ancient 
principles, however, were it to pass unnoticed at this 
time President William Howard Taft’s 
behalf of international fraternity. These services have 
been conspicuous because of his active repudiation of 
the intolerable theory of militarism, and because of his 
earnest and intelligent attempts to vitalize international 
peace in terms of the concrete. 

President Taft is a growing, progressive man in his 
conceptions of the world’s peace and the means by which 
this is to be established. In May, 1909, he wrote to the 
Chicago Peace Congress a cordial letter in which, how- 
ever, he indirectly subscribed to the policy of “excepting 


services in 
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questions of honor and vital interest” from international 
treaties of arbitration. At that time he strongly sub- 
scribed to the Roosevelt naval policy. He has now grown 
far beyond the “excepting” policy, and while he still 
subscribes to the policy of an adequate navy, it is with a 
decreasing emphasis. ‘Trained as a jurist, for four years 
Secretary of War, acquainted at first hand with the great 
problems of Pan-America, of Asia, and of Europe, he 
represents at its best the rapidly growing public senti- 
ment in favor of the cessation of war. 

The President is frank enough to define war in such 
exact terms as “inhuman, illogical, brutal, unsatisfy- 
ing.” He has repeatedly said that while he has “‘no ex- 
pectation that war is going to be abolished tomorrow 
morning,” or that “the millennium is coming just after 
breakfast,” and that “movements of this sort must pro- 
gress very slowly,” yet “we should have foresight and 
intelligence enough to recognize a real step of progress 
when it is taken.” Further, he says: “We shall never 
dispose of the movement toward armaments and toward 
increasing armaments until we satisfy the nations who 
are carrying on this movement merely for self-defense 
and for the protection of their integrity that there is 
some other means upon which they can really rely for 
the settlement of international controversies.” He has, 
therefore, frequently pleaded for an arbitral court into 
which one nation may summon another nation, and make 
the nation respond to the judgment of that court. He 
is the first President to urge that a nation should be will- 
ing to surrender something in a controversy and to sub- 
mit to adjudication all questions, even though they in- 
volve “national honor” or “vital interests.” His words 
at Ocean Grove, August 15, 1911, were: “We cannot 
make omelets without breaking eggs; we cannot submit 
international questions to arbitration without the pros- 
pect of losing.” 

Coming from the President of the United States, 


words like the following are also impressive: “To say. 


that you cannot satisfy your honor without shedding a 
little blood is to go back to the dark ages.” . “Tf 
there ever was a thing that ought to be adjudged, it is 
a question of honor.” The President has frequently 
pointed out that the “wager of battle” enforced 250 
years ago in English courts was no worse than is the 
principle of international relations today, and yet he 
insists that there is honor between nations, and that 
that honor is safe before any impartial tribunal. He 


believes, further, that might is not in itself right; that 
the assent of thinking men and women to this greatly 
needed world reform should now crystallize into an effect- 
ive international system of legislation, judicial decision, 
and an executive power which will make unnecessary 
the present wickedly extravagant drain upon the re- 
He has asserted pointedly that 


sources of the nations. 
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“it is not true that there must always be war.” He recog- 
nizes that wars have accomplished much, developed cer- 
tain high traits of character, but he is not blind to the 
degrading effects of its “accompanying ambitions,” “lusts 
for power,” “cruelties,” “ghoulish rapacities,” and “cor- 
ruptions.” May 3, 1911, he opened the Third National 
Peace Congress at Baltimore, becoming thus the first 
head of a great nation to approve of the peace movement 
in this way. 

But the President has been more than a moralizing 
philosopher. He has attempted and accomplished large 
concrete things for the cause of international peace. The 
expansion of the Bureau of ‘Trade Relations has been not 
only a means of industrial advance, but of international 
goodwill. When confronted with the acute situation 
growing out of the question of Japanese competition 
with our laborers of the Pacific States, he not only 
avoided the “competition” by means of a treaty with 
Japan, but doubled our exports to that country in three 
years, and brightened perceptibly the chances of an un- 
limited arbitration treaty between the two countries. By 
influencing American bankers to participate in the Hu- 
kuang loan, and subsequently in the reform of Chinese 
currency, the friendship of China for the United States 
was promoted, our exports to that country increased 50 
per cent in two years, and international goodwill in- 
creased among the concert of great powers in China. It 
was President ‘Taft’s hand that preserved the independ- 
ence of Liberia and brought back to life that interesting 
little waif of ours. During the Taft régime Venezuela 
has sloughed off Castro and enjoyed a fuller measure of 
Zelaya has fortunately been deposed in Nicaragua 
The Aslop case has been 


peace. 
and the Emery claim settled. 
disposed of and the troubles of a generation with Chile 
ended. American leadership has shown Nicaragua the 
way to financial integrity, and Honduras is about to 
accept our guidance in its business affairs, as has Santo 
Domingo. ‘The boundary dispute between Panama and 
Costa Rica has been settled through the influence of the 
Jnited States. The whole Central American situation 
has been spared further encroachments of Zelayaism by 
our Government’s recent stand for orderly government 
in that section. A “United States of Central America” 
is appreciably nearer because of the Taft policy of Pan- 
American friendship and goodwill. President Taft’s 
self-restraint befoy the turmoils of the Republic of 
Mexico has subserved the interests of 40,000 of our peo- 
ple residing in that country and been an inspiration to 
all Christian civilization. In conjunction with Argen- 
tina and Brazil he has been able to prevent war between 
Haiti and Santo Domingo, and to stop the onrush of 
civil war in Honduras. War in Cuba has been fore- 
stalled by vigorous warnings from our Government. The 
fisheries dispute with Great Britain, dragging down 
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through two generations, has been settled at The Hague. 
The Passamaquoddy Bay dispute has been arbitrated, 
and the seal fisheries disputes between our country, Great 
Britain, Japan, and Russia have at last been settled with- 
out a hint of arms. Three tantalizing cases have been 
satisfactorily settled with Venezuela. A boundary dis- 
pute between our country and Mexico has been referred 


io a commission. A treaty of arbitration covering an- 


cient pecuniary claims between the United States and 


Great Britain has been ratified. The Taft administra- 
tion has been indefatigable in promoting the Interna- 
tional Court of Prize and the International Court of 
Arbitral Justice, the former a supreme court of war and 
the latter a supreme court of peace, both of which are 
all but established. 

In addition, there are the well-known arbitration 
treaties, one with Great Britain and the other with 
France, signed August 3, 1911. President Taft pro- 
posed these treaties in the fall of 1910 as an example to 
all nations. They were drawn with the codperation of 
Ambassadors Bryce and The President 
pleaded for them in thirty different States. They were 
enthusiastically endorsed abroad. They represented the 
high-water mark of the statecraft of a generation. They 
were emasculated and passed by a quibbling United 
States Senate. They will yet be passed in substantially 
their original form, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven. From the standpoint of international relations, 
President William Howard Taft seems to us to be a 
progressive of the progressives. 


J usserand. 





End of the War in Tripoli. 


The war between Italy and Turkey is over. 
It ought never to have been. 


Every- 
body is glad of it. No 
other war of modern times has been so universally con- 
demned by the public conscience as unjust and entirely 
without It has been openly and justly de- 
nounced as an act of pure national brigandage. Italy 
has lowered herself by it before the whole civilized 
That she has measurably succeeded and wrested 


reason. 


world. 
from Turkey sovereignty over the region fought for 
does not in the least change the moral character of her 
There is no right of conquest, never has 
been, and never will be. Conquest belongs to the realm 
of senseless brute force. It follows the law of might, 
not of right, and ought to disappear forever from the 


conquest, 


relations of nations. 

The evils of the war have been many. It has had, 
as every war has, its share of cruelty and savagery on 
the battlefield. It has pressed the air itself into the 
service of inhumanity and promiscuous slaughter. It 
has taken the lives of many men in cold blood. It has 
cost the Italian government not less than two hundred 


Novenal er, 


million dollars, which must be paid by the toil and 
suffering of the people, already nearly crushed with 
taxes and in parts of the country half starving. It has 
laid up new hatreds and enmities for the future. It 
has been altogether a melancholy spectacle in the midst 
of our boasted Christian civilization, and the only good 
thing about it is its end. In that let us all rejoice, and 
let us “highly resolve” that, so far as our little influence 
can effect anything, no such phenomenon shall ever 
again be witnessed in the relations of races and states. 

The treaty of peace was signed by the Italian and 
Turkish commissioners at Ouchy, Switzerland, on the 
18th of October. Whether the terms of agreement are 
such as will insure peace between the two peoples for 
the future, time only can determine. Sovereignty over 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica is ceded by Turkey to Italy. In 
return Italy is to pay to Turkey an annual indemnity 
equivalent to the tribute which goes into the Turkish 
The Turkish troops and gar- 
risons are to be withdrawn from Tripoli. Italy agrees 
to evacuate the taken in the 
Egean Sea on condition that the Porte grants civil 
and religious liberty to its Christian inhabitants. The 
Sultan is to retain his spiritual headship over the 


treasury from ‘Tripoli. 


islands which she has 


Mohammedan inhabitants of Libya. 


————_-_ - >. e & 


The Balkan War. 


It ought not to surprise any one that war has at last 
broken out between the Balkan states and Turkey. The 
real wonder is that the conflict did not come many years 
ago. ‘The most ardent advocate of peace does not ex- 
pect that war can be avoided where injustice and tyranny 
in their worst forms are practiced systematically and 
continued over long periods of time. 

But the appeal to the sword is always an uncertain 
one. It is impossible to say at the present moment 
whether the course which the Balkan states have taken 
History tells 
In a con- 


will leave their condition better or worse. 
a very pathetic story in matters of this kind. 
test of brute force it is always the stronger, all things 
considered, who wins. The Turkish army has always 
been a terrible fighting machine, and it is difficult to 
conceive of its being finally defeated and driven from 
the field by the forces which the small allied states can 
bring against it. 

But even if they should win, it is an infinite pity 
that war should have been the instrument. All accounts 
indicate that the fighting is swift and terrible, and that 
the losses are unusually heavy. Large numbers of the 
strongest and physically best men of the Balkan states 
will be slain, and even if they should come out vic- 
torious, these peoples will begin their struggle after- 
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wards to reorganize their life and institutions weakened 
and crippled to a degree which it is difficult to estimate. 

The powers of Europe have played a very poor hand 
in this crisis. One or two of them seem to have sin- 
cerely desired to preserve the peace, but the record of 
their joint performances in the past in the Near East 
has been such that nobody has had any confidence in 
their disposition or their ability to do anything timely 
or effective for real peace. Certainly the Balkan states 
themselves have had every reason to distrust and ignore 
the so-called great powers. When the causes of the war 
are sought out and set in order it will probably be found 
true that these first-class (?) powers have been almost 
as guilty as Turkey herself in bringing on the conflict. 
The less they have to do, therefore, in the final adjust- 
ment following the war, the better it will probably be for 
that much afflicted corner of the earth. 

Let us all hope that the hostilities, which have begun 
with almost unheard of swiftness and deadliness. may 
as speedily end, and that a future of liberty and self- 
government and real peace may be assured to those long- 
suffering peoples. 


The Interparliamentary Conference 
at Geneva. 


The Seventeenth Conference of the Tnternarliamen- 
tarv Tnion, held at Geneva, Sentember 18 to 20. suffered 
from the lateness of the season and other causes quite 
as much as the Peace Congress. The enrollment 
reached only 160, whereas in former conferences the 
attendance sometimes has been three or four times that 
number. There were only four representatives from 
the United States group, namely, Senator T. E Burton, 
Congressmen Richard Bartholdt, Frank Plumlev, and 
William D. B. Ainev, as against fifteen or twenty in 
other years. The absence of the Italian representa- 
tives, because of the war in Tripoli, also contributed 
seriously to the reduction of numbers, for Italy has 
heretofore had one of the largest delegations in the 
conference. 

In other respects, however, the conference was un- 
usually strong and successful. Prominent among the 
delegates were Mr. Beernaert, the distinguished Bel- 
gian statesman; Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, 
from France; Mr. Louis Franck, Senators Ia Fontaine 
and Houzeau de Lehaie, from Belgium: Lord Wear- 
dale, president of the British group; Dr. Zorn, Dr. 
Quidde, and Mr. Eickhoff, from Germanv; Mr. Tvde- 
man, from The Netherlands; Mr. Kowaleski, from Rus- 
sia; F~ederik Bajer, from Denmark, and Senator Bur- 
ton and Congressman Bartholdt, from the United 
States. It was particularly noteworthy that the men 
present were very largely those who are doing the real 
work of the Union in the different countries. 

The discussions were very able and interesting and 
dealt directly with the phases of the movement for 
which the Union has most stood—arbitration treaties, 
the court of arbitral justice, limitation of armaments, 
ete. An effort was made to widen the scope of the 





labors of the Union, and it is probable that hereafter 
international relations in the widest sense will be con- 
sidered the proper field of its work. 

The conference was opened by Mr. Beernaert, presi- 
dent of the Union. He nominated, as acting president, 
Dr. Albert Gobat, a member of the Swiss National 
Council. Dr. Gobat, who has been an active member 
of the Union from the first, and long its executive sec- 
retary, opened the exercises with a brief speech in which 
he called to mind noted members who had passed away ; 
to the part taken by the Swiss statesmen in the work 
of the Union, and to the limited progress in the realiza- 
tion of their ideals which had been made with the mili- 
tary governments. “Indeed,” he said, “we have ar- 
rived at the epoch at which murder is committed from 
the heights of the air.” He urged increased energy 
and devotion in the work of the Union. 

Mr. Henri Fazy, president of the Swiss State Coun- 
cil, an aged and highly honored statesman, extended the 
welcome of Geneva and of the entire couatry to the 
delegates. 

Two questions were taken up the first day. The first 
was whether the Union should be composed only of 
members of national parliaments or should continue to 
admit also members of certain states in empires. like 
some of the German states. The debate on this subject 
was participated in by a number of prominent dele- 
gates, some of whom urged the widest extension possible 
of the privilege of membership; others a restriction to 
the members of national parliaments strictly speaking. 
The subject was finally disposed of the next day by the 
adoption of a proposition made by the council of the 
Union that only subordinate states having foreign de- 
partments, as some of the German states have, should 
have representatives in the Union. 

The second question considered was that of interna- 
tional arbitration. This was introduced by Dr. Zorn, 
the eminent Bonn professor, who had been chairman of 
the German delegation at the First Hague Conference. 
He admitted that much progress had been made since 
the time of the First Hague Conference in the domain 
of arbitral jurisdiction. He believed that it was possi- 
ble to arrive at a world treaty of arbitration. Reference 
to national honor and vital interests, he claimed, might 
he dropped from treaties, as the safeguarding of these 
was inherent in the very notion of national sovereignty. 
Discussing the relations of international tribunals of 
obligatory arbitration to national judicial systems, he 
held (1) that the nations should be legally bound to 
submit regularly to arbitral jurisdiction all disputes in 
the realm of international law not adjustable by diplo- 
macy; (2) that consenting to be legally bound by treaty, 
they would finally find themselves under the necessity 
of modifving their international juridical svstems so as 
to harmonize with the international juridical legisla- 
tion, and (3) that the international tribunal of arbitra- 
tion should also be a legislative organ determining in 
an authentic wav the sense and scope of the arbitration 
treaty. He paid a warm tribute to the Hague Court 
so far as regards matters of public international law, 
but he urged the members of the Internarliamentary 
Union to secure the preliminarv studv of the question 
of instituting an international juridical court for ques- 
tions of private international law, now become so impor- 
tant through the prodigious development of traffic and 
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general relations among the states and peoples of the 
world. He closed his remarkable paper by saying that 
however much these questions may impress themselves 
upon the attention and zeal of competent men, the final 
and supreme guarantee of peace lies none the less in the 
goodwill and reciprocal confidence of states and races. 
There was some criticism of Dr. Zorn’s position on the 
subject of national honor, but his general presentation 
of the subject was enthusiastically approved by the con- 
ference. 

Dr. Zorn was followed by Mr. Eickhoff, president of 
the German group, who insisted on the urgent necessity 
of the institution of an independent international 
juridical tribunal. He declared that he and all his 
group supported the conclusions of Dr. Zorn. 

On the second day the forenoon was occupied in the 
discussion of Dr. Zorn’s great paper. Senator La Fon- 
taine, of Belgium; Mr. Hagerup, of Norway, president 
of the Institute of International Law; Mr. Louis 
Franck, the distinguished Belgian jurist; Mr. Ellinger, 
of Denmark, and Dr. Zorn himself participated in the 
discussion. The conference then by a unanimous vote 
committed itself anew to the realization of a system of 
juridical settlement of international disputes. The 
question of national honor was not voted upon. 

The afternoon of the second day was given to the 
subject of the limitation of armaments, which was in- 
troduced by Baron d’Estournelles de Constant in one 
of the admirable speeches for which he is distinguished. 
He pointed out, as in former conferences, the growing 
perils of the present armed peace, the responsibility of 
the sensational journals in the matter, the progress of 
opposition among the masses to the ever-growing war 
and navy budgets, etc. The Baron was supported by 
Mr. Horst, of Norway; Baron Palmstierna, of Sweden; 
Count Goblet d’Alviella, of Belgium; Mr. Bajer, of 
Denmark (who urged a combination of the small states 
to bring pressure to bear upon the great powers in favor 
of the arrest of armaments); Hon. Richard Bartholdt, 
of the United States; Mr. Huysmans, of Belgium; Dr. 
Quidde, of Munich, and Mr. Lough, of Great Britain. 
The whole discussion was most interesting and inspir- 
ing. It revealed clearly the settled purpose of the In- 
terparliamentary Union to use its great influence against 
the continuance of the present rivalry in armaments, 
and to find a means of making early relief from its bur- 
dens possible. 

On the last day a resolution was adopted urging the 
holding of a Third Hague Conference and the appoint- 
ment, at least two years in advance, of an international 
committee to prepare the program. A further resolu- 
tion was voted praving the different governments to in- 
struct their delegates to the next Hague Conference to 
adopt measures to assure the automatic meeting of the 
conference hereafter. A resolution introduced and ably 
expounded and defended bv Mr. Bartholdt, urging that 
in the negotiation of arbitration treaties there should 
be a clause guaranteeing territorial integritv and abso- 
lute sovereignty in internal affairs, aroused a spirited 
debate in which most of the Euronean delegates took 
issue with Mr. Bartholdt. Thev believed, though thev 
did not say it in so manv words, that in the territorial 
arrangements of Europe there were injustices that ought 
not to be sanctioned by the Union. One delegate, in 
vigorous phrase, said: “We do not wish to guarantee to 
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the brigand states the prey which they have taken.” 
The proposition was referred to the council for further 
consi:leration. 

Before the session closed the hope was expressed that 
the Italians who had absented themselves from the con- 
ference might return to the Union as soon as the Tripol- 
itan war was over. The delegates were urged to do 
everything possible in their home parliaments and gov- 
ernments to realize the purposes of the Union. It was 
decided that the Eighteenth Conference be held next 
year at The Hague, when the dedication of the Palace 
of Peace will take place, and that a side conference be 
held at Ghent. 

The conference had been opened with a brilliant re- 
ception given by the Union to the authorities of Geneva 
at the Eynard Palace; it closed with a banquet in the 
“Hall of Kings” at the Hotel Arquebuse, at which the 
usual felicitations and votes of thanks were extended. 

One interesting incident more. At noon on the open- 
ing day a commemorative ceremony took place in the 
“Hall of the Alabama,” at the Hotel de Ville, where the 
arbitration of the Alabama dispute took place in 1872. 
The room was crowded with members of the Union and 
a few others. Mr. Henri Fazy, who had participated in 
the proceedings of the Arbitration Commission fortv 
years ago, presided, and gave some interesting remi- 
niscences of the event. Then Senator Burton for the 
United States and Lord Weardale for Great Britain 
gave brief addresses in which they emphasized the his- 
toric significance of the Alabama Arbitration in the re- 
lations of the two English-speaking nations and its in- 
fluence as a great example in promoting the general 
application of the principle of arbitration in the settle- 
ment of international controversies. 
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Notes on the Geneva Peace Congress. 


The president of the Congress, Mr. Quartier-la 
Tente, of Neuchatel, a member of the National Coun- 
cil of Switzerland, a man of fine personalitv, though 
new to the peace congresses, performed the duties of pre- 
siding officer, made somewhat difficult at times bv the 
disorder, with intelligence, force, tactfulness, and pa- 
tience. His address on opening the Congress was of a 
high order, both in matter and manner, and we hope to 
give our readers the pleasure of reading it. 


The Congress owed much of its success and the dele- 
gates much of their comfort and pleasure to the faith- 
ful and efficient services of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Organization, Prof. Louis Favre. The com- 
mittee was not entrusted with the task of organization 
till late in the summer, and had onlv a limited amount 
of time in which to do their work. But it was the prac- 
tically universal testimony of the delegates that the 
chairman could not well have done better. He seemed 
to be evervwhere where he was needed, not only at the 
sessions of the Congress, but at the receptions, the pub- 
lic meetings, on the excursions, etc. To vigor and go 
he added exceptional intelligence, patience, and devotion 
to the interests and comfort of all. Professor Favre 
has our most heartfelt thanks. - 


Prominent among the side occurrences at the Geneva 
Peace Congress was a meeting of the German and the 
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MEMBERS OF THE GENEVA PEACE CONGRESS. 


French delegates, to see if they could do anything toward 
promoting a reconciliation between the two countries. 
At former peace congresses similar meetings of the 
delegations from the two countries had been held, but 
no practical conclusions had followed their earnest and 
extended discussions. After their conference this year, 
in which about thirty representatives from each of the 
countries took part, two leading delegates, Dr. L. 
Quidde, from Germany, and Mr. Gaston Moch, from 
France, informed the Congress, at its last session, that, 
with the exception of a single delegate on each side, all 
those present at the conference had agreed upon a joint 
declaration of their conviction upon the subject. This 
declaration was that the grant to Alsace-Lorraine of 
complete autonomy, as one of the States of the German 
Empire, would be a decisive step toward a good under- 
standing between France and Germany. This state- 
ment was received with great applause, and the Con- 
gress, on the motion of Mr. Mechelin, former Prime 
Minister of Finland, expressed its profound gratification 
at the announcement and its sincere hope that the agree- 
ment which had been reached might promote the estab- 
lishment of lasting peace between the two great coun- 
tries. 


The delegates and others from America at the Con- 
gress were Hon. W. D. B. Ainey, Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews. Mrs. Elmer Black, Mrs. A. C. Chenoweth, 


A. F. W. Chenoweth, Miss Emma W. Cook, Miss Anna 
B. Eckstein, Mr. and Mrs. James Eder, Miss J. E. Ham- 
mond, Mrs. Susanna Harris, Woodhull Hay, Mrs. John 
Miller Horton, James Eads Howe, George W. Kirchwey, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. W. A. Luckey, Frederick Lynch, 
William O. McDowell, Miss Maude Phillips, Wil- 
liam H. Short, Miss Nellie Strauss, Mrs. Rosa W. 
Strauss, Albert M. Thrasher, Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
Miss Lyra D. Trueblood, James L. Tryon, Miss Eleonora 
Welt, Mrs. J. Welt, Miss Ida Welt, Miss Juliana Wood. 


Secretary Trueblood, of the American Peace Society, 
was chosen by the delegation from this country as vice- 
president of the Congress for the United States. 


Immediately after the close of the Congress, on Sat- 
urday, about forty of the delegates went on an excursion 
to Chamonix and the famous Mer de Glace. The party 
was conducted by the chairman of the Organizing 
Committee. The forenoon of the day on which the 
ascent to the great glacier was made was perfect and 
the vision one never to be forgotten. A number of the 
party crossed the “Sea of Ice,” as they afterwards did 
the glacier of Les Bossons. The near-by glimpses of 
the summit of Mont Blanc were magnificent. The 
party returned to Geneva Sunday night at midnight. 
after a day of communion with some of the most glo- 
rious of the works of God. 














Editorial Notes. 


It is a tribute to the essential great- 
ness and dignity of human nature that 
in times of sudden misfortune and 
calamity the spirit of criticism and abuse is nearly 
always silenced and that of sympathy and of helpful- 
ness aroused to active exercise. How wonderful the 
world would be if men would only always behave them- 
selves as they do on these special occasions! An at- 
tempt was made to assassinate former President Roose- 
velt on the street in Milwaukee by a would-be murderer, 
on Monday evening, October 14. The ex-President was 
on his way to deliver an address. After being shot and 
severely wounded, he insisted upon going on and deliver- 
ing the address. Afterwards he was hurried to the 
local hospital, and then, on advice of the surgeons, taken 
to the Mercy Hospital in Chicago, where his condition 
was pronounced serious, but not fatal. On October 21 
he was carried by special train to his home at Ovster 
Bay, where, at the time of this writing, he is resting and 
doing well. The reports from his bedside are all favor- 
able to his recovery. With every citizen who believes 
in law and order and detests the spirit of brutal vio- 
lence, we express our profound regret that the lives of 
our prominent men in enlightened America are still 
liable to be put in jeopardy by the passions of lawless 
men, and our heartfelt gratitude that in this instance 
the design of the assassin failed. Mr. Roosevelt has our 
sincerest sympathy. 


Universal 
Sympathy. 





The Committee on Armaments of 
the Geneva Peace Congress reported 
the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted. The whole Congress seemed to 
feel deeply the gravity of the present “armed peace” and 
the perils involved in it: 


Arrest of 
Armaments. 


I. The 19th Universal Peace Congress, meeting at 
Geneva September 23 to 28, 1912, solemnly reaffirms the 
conviction frequently expressed by previous peace con- 
gresses and conferences, that the time has fully come 
when the governments of the world should without delay 
enter upon the serious study of the problem of limita- 
tion of armaments, with the view of trving to find means 
of arresting the present rivalry in preparations for war. 

The burdens laid bv these preparations on the people 
have increased until they are well nigh unendurable, and 
the resulting social dissatisfaction and unrest are grow- 
ing more and more acute. 

Nor has the danger of conflict among the armed 
powers decreased with the increase of the weapons of 
war, but it has rather grown more threatening. 

It is the duty of the powers to relieve without delay 
their peoples from the immense burdens laid upon them 
by the great and growing armaments and to save them- 
selves from the danger of explosion and conflict which 
is becoming continually more threatening. 

The Congress has learned with the greatest satisfac- 
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tion that the cause of peace has made sufficient progress 
in the United States to bring that country to restrict 
its program of naval construction and to add to its navy 
this year but one battleship, instead of two or more, as 
heretofore. It recommends this attempt at spontaneous 
limitation of armament to the attention of all the paci- 
fists, and confidently hopes that each of them will make 
an earnest effort to secure similar initial results in his 
country. The Congress respectfully urges the govern- 
ments to place the subject of limitation of armaments 
on the program of the Third Hague Conference and to 
provide for careful study of the subject in advance either 
by special commissions or otherwise. 

II. The International Peace Bureau at Berne is re- 
quested to invite the small powers of Europe (beginning 
with Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, The Nether- 
lands, Portugal, and Switzerland) to approach collect- 
ively the great powers with the view of inducing them 
to cease to increase their armaments, and later to reduce 
them. 





A farewell dinner was given to Dr. 
af ag g0€S and Mrs. Hamilton Wright Mabie on 
the evening of October 22, at the 
Hotel Astor, New York. It was presided over by Dr. 
Butler. There were about three hundred very repre- 
sentative people present and the speaking was of a high 
order. Among the speakers were Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia University; Dr. John H. 
Finlev, president of the College of the City of New 
York; Mr. Hamilton Holt, managing editor of the 
Independent; Mr. Y. Numano, Consul-General from 
Japan; Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of Princeton University ; 
Dr. Talcott Williams, director of the School of Journal- 
ism of Columbia University, and Dr. Mabie. Dr. Mabie 
goes to Japan for a lecture tour in the interest of the 
Division of Intercourse and Education of the Carnegie 
Endowment. Dr. Mabie has been associate editor of 
the Outlook, New York, since 1879. He is a member 
of the American Academy of Arts and Letters, presi- 
dent of the New York Kindergarten Association. and 
trustee of Williams College. As a public speaker he 
has made a national reputation, and as an author of 
books and essays on serious literary subjects he is favor- 
ably known to all readers of English. Dr. Mabie will 
visit the principal cities and universities of Japan. The 
general subject of his lectures will be, “The American 
Spirit, Ideals, and Character.” His purpose is to in- 
terpret the American historically and as he is today. 
This lecture tour is in return for the visit to American 
universities made last vear by Dr. Inazo Nitobe. who 
rendered a great service to the American people by giv- 
ing them an intimate view of the new Japan in lectures 
delivered at Brown University, Columbia University. 
Johns Hopkins Universitv, the University of Virginia, 
the University of Illinois, the University of Minnesota, 
and before many commercial, scientific, and literary 
societies. 
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At the Congress of the Association 
for International Conciliation, held at 
Heidelberg, October 5-7, 1912, the fol- 
lowing resolution in regard to the celebration of the 
hundred years of peace among English-speaking peoples 
was adopted. The resolution was introduced by Senator 
d’Estournelles de Constant and supported by Professor 
Nippold: 


International 
Conciliation. 


The Congress addresses its warmest felicitations to 
the English-speaking peoples on account of the approach- 
ing celebration of the centenary of peace which has ex- 
isted between them since 1815. 

It calls attention to the fact that this peace of a cen- 
tury, following long years of war and hostile feelings, 
has been maintained not by great armaments, but, on 





What the Peace Organizations Are 
Doing. 


The Connecticut Peace Society held its first meeting 
of the fall on October 14. Wilbur Fiske Gordy, the well- 
known educator and historian, was elected president of 
the society in place of Arthur D. Call, resigned. Secre- 
tary Rodney W. Roundy was elected Representative 
Director of the American Peace Society to fill the va- 
cancy made by the resignation of Mr. Call. The workers 
in Connecticut are about to issue a valuable booklet 
covering essential facts relating to the peace movement 
in Connecticut, to the history of the peace movement in 
geneyal, and to the aims and methods of the propaganda 
in that State. 


The Nebraska Peace Society arranged a number of 
successful meetings in September in honor of the Baron- 
ess von Suttner, of Vi- 
enna. The Baroness was 
in Lincoln two days, 
where she spoke before 
the Commercial Club, 
the Social Service Club, 
the Woman’s Club, and 
an audience of about 
1,000 at St. Paul’s 
Church. She gave an ad- 
dress also in Omaha. The 
Wisconsin Peace Society 
and the Georgia Peace 
Society are also to enter- 
tain the Baroness soon, 

President John B. 
Olmsted, Vice-President 
J. M. Larned, and Secre- 
tary Frank F. Williams, 
of the Buffalo Peace and 
Arbitration Society, ad- 
dressed the Buffalo Min- 
isters’ Association, Sep- 
tember 30. The speak- 
ers proposed that each 
church of the city become 
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the contrary, by a treaty, the provisions of which have 
been faithfully observed along a frontier of more than 
five thousand kilometers, without a fort, without a can- 
non, without a vessel of war. 

It congratulates the English-speaking peoples on hav- 
ing, as a result, settled by pacific agreements all the 
grave disputes which have arisen between them during 
the century, and on having, notably, adjusted by arbitra- 
tion the Alabama dispute, that of the Behring’s Sea 
fisheries, that of the Newfoundland fisheries, etc., etc. 

And it calls to the attention of the statesmen of the 
Old World this great historic accomplishment as an ex- 
ample of what-the relations among the European States 
might be if they would renounce the whole policy of 
antagonism and of violence, and give themselves to pro- 
moting their national interests in a spirit of conciliation 
and international justice. 


the Buffalo society, and 
that a peace committee of three be appointed from each 
church to meet regularly with the peace society. The 
matter has been referred to the social service committee, 
with instructions to report at the next meeting of the 
Association. It is probable that the committee will take 
favorable action. 


Dr. J. J. Hall, director of our South Atlantic States 
Department, has opened headquarters at 1201 Empire 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. He plans to organize the work 
of the American Peace Society in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama as 
rapidly as possible. He has also been chosen the Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Georgia Peace Society, with 
headquarters at Atlanta. 


The Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society has 
been doing a most effective work at the Pennsylvania 
Chautauqua meetings during the season just closed. It 
is proposed to follow up this work vigorously with sec- 
tional organizations during the coming winter. 
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A new society was organized September 24, at Colum- 
bia, Mo., to be known as the Columbia Peace Society. 
Dr. R. H. Jesse, former president of the University of 
Missouri, was elected president, Mrs. F. W. Poore vice- 
president, and Prof. Manley O. Hudson secretary. Pro- 
fessor Hudson has also been elected secretary of the new 
Missouri State Peace Society, the organization of which 
took place Monday, October 21, at St. Louis, with Con- 
gressman Richard Bartholdt president. 


2. oe 


Brief Peace Notes. 


‘ Mr. J. H. Dundas, editor of The Granger, pub- 
lished in Auburn, Neb., is one of the editors most alive 
to the seriousness of the problems of international peace. 
His activities are not confined to editorials, but extend 
to personal addresses, letters to Government officials, and 
other forms of effective correspondence. 


. . Dr. David Starr Jordan, president of Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University since 1891, has announced his deter- 
mination to resign his office in 1915. Dr. Jordan’s pur- 
pose is to devote the rest of his life to the cause of inter- 
national peace. His contributions to this cause already 
includes his services as chief director of the World Peace 
Foundation; the authorship of many books, as “The 
Blood of the Nation,” “The Call of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” “The Human Harvest,” “The Higher Sacrifice,” 
and many addresses in this country and abroad. 


The following from the United States Consular 
Trades Reports is of interest : “Most, if not all, chambers 
of commerce the world over have what is known as a com- 
mittee or board of arbitration and award. It is highly 
desirable that whenever possible all business differences 
should be submitted to such boards for settlement, 
thereby saving both time and great expense. Before a 
committee of arbitration claims are most likely to be set- 
tled on their merits. There may, to be sure, be cases 
where the amounts involved or the questions to be de- 
cided are of such importance that they could be decided 
only by men trained in the law. That is the exception 
to the rule. Whenever possible, however, let the sound 
principle of arbitration—the soundest of all principles 
of the law, so well advanced at the International Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague—be the guide for all those 
engaged in international commerce and who may have 
claims to assert or business differences to settle.” 


The Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free- 
masonry held its second international conference of su- 
preme councils in Washington last month. Sir John M. 
Gibson, governor-general of Ontario and sovereign grand 
commander of the order, in a most eloquent address 
predicted that the time is near at hand when nations 
will settle their differences in a court of arbitration 
rather than by war. Barton Smith, sovereign grand 
commander of the northern jurisdiction of the Rite in 
the United States, also gave a notable plea for world 
peace. 

A bill has been introduced in the chamber of the 
Brazilian legislature at Rio Janeiro, authorizing the 
government to remit Paraguay’s debt, pending since the 
war of 1865. It is proposed also to return the flags and 
trophies captured in that war from the Paraguayans. 


... September 26th the State Department was in- 
formed that the tribunal chosen from the Hague Court 
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for the settlement of the differences between Russia 
and Turkey relating to the indemnity interest growing 
out of the war of 1877-1878 was to open on the 28th of 
October. 


. Hon. Sir George Houstoun Reid, High Commis 
sioner of Australia to Great Britain, has recently sailed 
for England after a brief visit in this country. Sir 
George made several strong pleas for international 
peace during his visit with us. 


; There are certain reasons for believing that Sir 
John Bingham, of Sheffield, England, is not aitogether 
orthodox in his peace principles. And yet Sir John, 
aged 73, came all the way to Boston for the sole pur- 
pose of introducing at the Congress of Chambers of 
Commerce the following resolution: 

“That this Congress agrees to the principle of a com- 
bination of nations, when and where possible, to en- 
deavor to prevent the atrocities of war.” 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 


Brotherhood as an essential in perfecting interna- 
tional trade relations and world peace was dwelt upon 
by Secretary of Commerce and Labor Charles Nagel, in 
an address of welcome to the visiting delegates to the 
Fifth International Congress of Chambers of Com- 
merce. He said: 

“‘What we want to establish is such a relation, so inti- 
mate commercially and subsequently socially, that no 
country a party to your Congress will permit contro- 
versy, because it cannot afford to have it. 

“The questions today throughout the world are largely 
industrial. Controversies that arise will originate from 
that interest, and if you succeed in establishing ‘rules 
of the game’ that will obtain in your dealings, the main 
cause of friction and controversy will have been re- 
moved.” 


‘ A dispatch from Waterloo, Belgium, September 
22, informs us that “the first stone of a monument to 
Victor Hugo was laid today on the battlefield immortal- 
ized by the French poet and novelist in ‘Les Miserables,’ 
a great throng of French and Belgians attending. The 
memorial will be a simple granite column, surmounted 
by an appropriate emblem symbolizing Hugo’s appeal 
for international peace.” 


Pierre Loti is visiting in this country. Besides 
being a scholar and a writer, M. Loti is a retired officer 
of the French navy. While visiting President Taft at 
Beverly, he brought up the now famous arbitration 
treaty between this country and France. He expressed 
himself as greatly pleased that President Taft hopes to 
take up this treaty again upon the return of Mr. Knox 
and the French Ambassador. 


. . . As chairman of the Lake Mohonk Conference on 
Internationai Arbitration in May, 1907, President Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, of Columbia University, opened the 
conference with an address entitled “The Progress of 
Real Internationalism.” Again, in 1909, he addressed 
the conference as chairman, taking for his theme “The 
World’s Armaments and Public Opinion.” Three other 
similar addresses have since been delivered by President 
Butler at Mohonk, as follows: “Are We Our Brothers’ 
Keepers?” 1910; “The Education of the World for 
Peace,” 1911; “The International Mind,” 1912. These 


conspicuous addresses have been brought together in 
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one book, entitled “The 
International Mind.” 
This book, published by 
Scribners, should be in 
the hands of all peace 
workers. 

“The American In- 
stitute of International 
Law” is the name of a 
new society for the study 
and codification of inter- 
national laws which af- 
fect the welfare of the 
twenty-one American re- 
publics. The officers of 
the provisional bureau 
opened in Washington 
are: Senator Elihu Root, 
honorary president; Dr. 
James Brown Scott, pres- 
ident; Alejandro Alva- 
rez, of Chile, secretary- 
general; Luis Anderso.., 
of Costa Rica, treasurer. 
‘ President W. H. 
P. Faunce, of Brown 
University, one of ‘our 
best known workers for 
international peace, is to 
spend most of the present academic year abroad. He 
sailed November 1 for Egypt. Later he plans to visit 
India, China, Java, and Japan, where he will study at 
first hand Oriental problems in the light of their obvious 
effects upon Occidental life. 


MAISON COMMUNALE DE 


The Wisconsin State Peace Society, the preparation 
for which has been in progress for a year past, was 
finally and permanently organized at Madison, Friday 
evening, October 25. The Baroness von Suttner was 
present and delivered a noble address, and the organiza- 
tion of the society was accomplished with great enthu- 
siasm. The Hon. John B. Winslow, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, was elected president, 
and Prof. Chester Lloyd Jones, of the University of 
Wisconsin, secretary. 


Report of the International Peace Bu- 
reau on the Events of the Year 
Related to War and Peace. 

By Dr. A. Gobat, Director. 


After a brief reference to the failure of the congress 
at Rome last year, to the report for 1911, and the ques- 
tion of the Armenian massacres, the report says: 

The year which we are reviewing is not one of which 
civilization can boast. The social struggle has not been 
allayed. The war of politics, which the peoples have 
borne so long, under the form of armed peace, has added 
to its sad record a war of conquest—that is to say, an 
act which the peace congresses have always expressly 
condemned. Furthermore, in several countries, in Eu- 
rope, in Asia, in America, serious insurrections have 
arisen. 





PLAINPALAIS, 
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AND THE CLOSING 


WHERE PUBLIC MEETINGS 
BANQUET WERE HELD. 


At the moment when I was writing the report for the 
Congress at Rome last year the Moroccan affair was the 
subject of negotiations between Germany and France. 
While the diplomats were working out their schemes it 
was interesting to watch public opinion in the two 
countries. On the French side it remained calm and 
dignified. In Germany, where the crisis brought on 
serious economic disturbances, the press was somewhat 
nervous, and a section of the Reichstag issued a regretta- 
ble manifesto. But I should be doing injustice to the 
German nation if I should express the least doubt about 
its pacific disposition. The Moroccan question was not 
in any way an occasion for war, the less so because an 
international convention gave to the dispute the char- 
acter of a purely juridical controversy capable of settle- 
ment by a court of arbitration. 

The agreement concluded by the diplomats of the two 
countries, with the codperation of other interests, was 
one to be ratified promptly by the two parliaments. It 
cannot be said that in its discussion wise moderation 
was observed. Bad humor came out in several speeches. 
There were expressions whose tone came near to provo- 
cation. The attitude of some exhibited a spirit not 
at all conciliatory. Nevertheless the agreement was 
ratified. Considering the circumstances to which allu- 
sion has just been made, the success obtained by the two 
governments caused the statesmen who were in the 
breach to receive the honor of having fulfilled their mis- 
sion with courage and wisdom, of having resisted the 
impulsions of irresponsible persons, and of having con- 
sidered the preservation of peace as the supreme object. 
The Franco-German convention, which definitively set- 
tles, let us hope, the Moroccan question, has become 
perfect by the fact that the new delimitations of the 
Congo are completed, or nearly so, by common accord. 

Thus we see settled an irritating question which 
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more than once came near producing a conflagration, 
although, if Bismarck is to be believed, Morocco is not 
worth the bones of a single Pomeranian grenadier. It 
remains, it is true, to conclude an agreement between 
Spain and France. I shall speak of that further on. 

But immediately after the ratification of the Franco- 
German convention a surprising thing took place. The 
two governments, by mutual concessions, had procured 
the satisfactions which they desired, and all Europe was 
applauding the efforts which had been made to put an 
end to a most disquieting situation, when Germany an- 
nounced her intention to increase further both her fleet 
and her army. Scarcely was one cloud dissipated when 
a new one arose. And today the solicitude is as great 
among those who are too ready to believe war near as it 
was during the critical days of the Moroccan affair. 
For this new access of military folly, coming imme- 
diately after an amicable arrangement between the two 
nations on whom depends in large measure the preserva- 
tion of peace, necessarily produces the effect of a menace 
of war. The reasons given to justify the increase of 
armaments which will impose new burdens not only 
upon Germany, but also upon most of the European 
states, are not at all sufficient. They furnish rather an 
excuse for those who hesitated to pronounce judgment 
as to what country is playing the role of disturber of 
the peace in Europe, to form a definite opinion on the 
subject. 

The race is therefore going to continue. Not only 
is there no wish to stop, but each one will run the faster 
in order to outstrip his rival. That means for the peo- 
ples, already crushed under a load of burdens of every 
sort, an aggravation of their sufferings and for Europe 
new anxieties. But we have one consolation: a war 
would cost much more than the armed peace, as was 
said the other day in the British House of Commons. 
But is there not some other way of avoiding war than 
that of starving and ruining us? the victims of politics 
ery out. That is not the question, the famous diplo- 
mats answer them. Pay up, ye brave folks; you have 
only the choice of the sauce with which you shall be 
eaten. It is not exact, furthermore, that armed peace 
costs less than war. War lasts a few months: armed 
peace heaps up its burdens ad infinitum. 

While France and Germany were making their agree- 
ment, Italy was concocting a war. It broke out the 
very week that the Peace Congress was to meet at Rome. 
The pacifists just missed being present at the departure 
of the troops for Tripoli, for the Congress Committee 
insisted that the congress should not be put off, in spite 
of the fact that the cholera was raging even at Rome. 

We must seek the cause of this war, the first that has 
dishonored Europe after more than forty years of truce. 
It has been suggested by diplomacy and by speculation. 
which is furthermore today the instigator of wars. 

The question of Morocco is perhaps not foreign to the 
Italo-Turkish war. Let us repair to the Algeciras Confer- 
ence, where an extremely strong part .was to be played 
for France. The future protectrice of the Empire of 
the Calif had to secure for itself the seizure of the 
country by inducing the Conference to entrust to it the 
formal mission of establishing order therein. For this 
purpose it had need of Italy. Now it was to be pre- 
sumed that Italy would not break company with its two 
allies, Germany and Austria, without being brought to 
it by the prospect of great advantages. One of those 
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steps was therefore taken in which an unscrupulous 
diplomacy excels: Tripoli was the price of the adhesion 
of Italy to the French projects. The latter perhaps 
hoped that, as a sequence to the act of Algeciras, a simi- 
lar one would be drawn up for her, concerning the coast 
of Africa, which she had for a long time coveted, or that 
she would be able to conclude with France an arrange- 
ment similar to that which the latter has made with 
Great Britain, in order to have granted her a free hand 
in Morocco in return for the free hand which she her- 
self had accorded to her friend in Egypt. This hope 
had failed, and it seemed to have been forgotten that 
Italy had been permitted to cherish a certain dream. So 
little was this a secret in the country that this agree- 
ment was openly invoked in order to induce the Italian 
government to abandon finally its attitude of expect- 
ancy. At the beginning of September, 1911, an Italian 
deputy wrote to a prominent journal of Geneva: “The 
moment has come for Italy to proceed according to the 
arrangements made with France and Great Britain.” 
The Italian press, on its part, openly urged war. In 
this campaign of bellicose agitation which preceded the 
sudden attack on the coast of Tripoli, appeal was made 
first of all to the arrangements to which France and 
Great Britain had consented, and besides to the con- 
sideration that if haste was not made Tripoli might be- 
come the prey of another power, which, it was said, 
would be the suicide of Italy. Furthermore, France 
and Great Britain, in the naval combinations made by 
them in regard to the policing of the Mediterranean, 
passed over in complete silence the réle which Italy 
would have to play in this operation, and it was asked 
at this point, not without bitterness and anger, if the 
kingdom was really going to be duped. 

In spite of all this, the Italian government, although 
it had certainly made preparations for war during the 
summer, hesitated to take the final step. What seems 
to have hastened the fatal decision was a speech” made 
by Mr. Delcassé, Minister of Marine, at the close of a 
naval review at Toulon, and especially an article in the 
Dépéche de Toulouse, which disclosed the policy of 
France and Great Britain in the Mediterranean. From 
this the conclusion was drawn that to France henceforth 
belonged the domination of this sea. Italy was men- 
tioned in this article as an eventual enemy, codperating 
with her allies, against whom France would enforce 
her rights of exclusive control. The promises which 
had been made to Italy could not be denied in a more 
savalier way. 

Along with the diplomats and politicians the specu- 
lators and high finance were active. The King was 
asked to loan his armies to a band of marauders who 
had in hand enterprises on the coast of Africa. It was 
doubtless these who, in the end, by their deadly influ- 
ence, carried away the government. Let us remember, 
furthermore, in this connection, that the wars of these 
last years have been wars of pure speculation. Those 
which might have broken out would have had, and those 
which may hereafter occur will have, the same origin. 
So that, in the last analysis, the nations are enduring 
the heavy burdens of armed peace for the sake of the 
speculators and of high finance. 

The Italo-Turkish war is characterized by certain 
peculiarities which permit us to judge it from the point 
of view of justice and morality, of civilization and hu- 
manity. It was not preceded by a declaration of war, 
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for it cannot be granted that an ultimatum issued at the 
moment of mobilization, in which Italy presented to 
Turkey certain vague and general claims, granting her 
twice twenty-four hours to give satisfaction, is a decla- 
ration of war, even if it contained the threat that fail- 
ing a response within the time specified mobilization 
would take. place without further ceremony, for Turkey 
could not respond without knowing exactly what Italy 
demanded. It is true that Italy, like her two allies, did 
not ratifv the convention relating to the opening of hos- 
tilities, which was drawn up at the Second Hague Con- 
ference. But a declaration of war is a rule of the law 
of nations established by long usage. 

The Italo-Turkish war, again, was let loose without 
a casus belli. Indeed, the ground alleged, the bad ad- 
ministration of Tripoli by the Turks, is not a casus belli. 
The law of nations rejects absolutely intervention by 
armed force in the administration of the interior affairs 
of a country. And since a large number of Italian 
pacifists approve the war in which the government has 
plunged their country and applaud acts of brutality 
which are characterized as glorious and heroic, I will 
add that several Peace Congresses have expressly recog- 
nized the principle of non-intervention. 

Nor does the pretense that they were about to be 
duped, of which Italian public opinion took advantage 
to push the government to hostilities, constitute a casus 
belli. Can the promises of which we have spoken be 
invoked as an excuse? No; neither this pretended 
dupery, nor the bad examples set by other powers, can 
serve as a justification. For violations of the law of 
nations there is no excuse. 

Another peculiarity: Italy pretends to have acquired 
the right of sovereignty over a country which she does 
not occupy, to the exclusion of Turkey, which does oc- 
cupy it. 

One must also notice the enormous disproportion of 
the forces mobilized for an expedition announced as a 
promenade. ‘This is of course the business of the gov- 
ernment and of the Finance Minister. But it is proper 
to inquire, from the humanitarian point of view, if it 
is not regrettable that superfluous troops should be sub- 
mitted to the régime of war and exposed to all its hard- 
ships. 

Finally, the Italo-Turkish war must be noted as the 
first in which the engines of aviation have been em- 
ployed in throwing bombs on masses of men not en- 
gaged in acts of war and upon women and children. It 
is true that Italy, following the example of her allies, 
has not ratified the convention of the Second Hague 
Conference concerning the throwing of projectiles from 
balloons. But this process is so cowardly and so cruel 
that it ought to be excluded from the means of war used 
by a civilized nation. These cruelties are, furthermore, 
used without any necessity. The Italians are even ac- 
cused of having, from the air, bombarded a hospital. 

But I must close this exposé. The Italo-Turkish war 
is a war of conquest, and as such condemned by the 
Peace Congress and ranked in the category of offenses 
against the right of nations. It must further be con- 


sidered as a violation of the Treaty of Berlin of 1878, 
which, although it does not formally contain a guaran- 
tee of the territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
by the contracting parties, has nevertheless the charac- 
ter of a pledge of this kind. 

In Turkey, the war launched by Italy has had, as a 
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consequence, the arrest of the reorganization of the coun- 
try and the arousing of grave interior dissensions, even 
civil war. And civil war in the Ottoman Empire mav be 
followed by a general European conflagration. I shall 
not enter into the details of these events, though recall- 
ing what was written in the report of the 1st of Septem- 
ber, 1911, namely, that Albania is a rampart the solidity 
of which depends on the fidelity of its inhabitants and 
the tranquillity of the country. The new government 
seems to be willing to give, finally, satisfaction to the 
claims of this province. 

There are in the Balkans other circumstances to be 
pointed out. First, there is the tendency, now stronger 
than ever, of certain nationalities of the Ottoman Em- 
pire to form themselves into separate political groups. 
This process may easily not only provoke new civil wars, 
but also grave complications, because of the ambitions 
of which different Ottoman territories are the object. 
May it not be said, furthermore, that the partition of 
Turkey has already commenced? The situation pre- 
sents striking analogies with that of Poland before its 
dismemberment. The Poles understood at last that in- 
ternal disorder might gravely compromise their inde- 
pendence; they were going to second the efforts which 
the government was making in good faith to establish 
order. But Poland, well governed, would have been, 
because of the advanced spirit of the population, a bad 
example to the neighboring nations, subject to autocratic 
rule, and Poland was destroyed. What is taking place 
around Turkey? At the very moment when she has 
shaken off the yoke of an odious régime and is endeav- 
oring to regenerate herself, projects of partition are 
arising on all sides. 

Incidents which may bring on war have just occurred 
in the Balkans. In the case of Montenegro, the poorly 
defined border between this country and Turkey has 
been the cause of aggressions, and acts of armed hostil- 
itv have taken place. The government of the Sublime 
Porte believed itself authorized to address an ultimatum 
to Montenegro, whose response was not satisfactory. 
Quite serious skirmishes have taken place, and a real 
war may break out if the friendly intervention of the 
powers does not succeed in settling the difference. An- 
other incident, the explosion of a bomb in a Macedonian 
village, attributed perhaps falsely to Turkish revolu- 
tionists, occasioned disturbances which produced great 
excitement in Bulgaria, and provoked an outburst of the 
traditional sympathy of that country with Macedonia. 
In a great popular meeting held a little while ago at 
Sofia, Bulgaria was loudly urged to declare war against 
Turkey. The prudence of Czar Ferdinand will, with- 
out doubt, succeed in calming the over-excited spirits. 

At Constantinople a rigorous investigation has been 
ordered and the punishment of the guilty promised. 
All these internal difficulties which seriously menace the 
peace of the world have caused a very interesting initia- 
tive to be taken. Count Berchtold, head of the Austrian 
ministry, proposes to secure a general pacification in 
the Balkans by counselling the Sultan of Constantinople 
to grant a certain amount of autonomy to the different 
nationalities scattered through the Ottoman Empire, 
and by bringing pressure to bear upon these to induce 
them, by reason of such concessions, to cease their agi- 
tation. 

As regards the Italo-Turkish war, it is not known 
whether serious steps are being taken to put an end to it. 
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The alliances of some of the powers and the complicity 
of others take away the necessary authority from those 
who might intervene in a friendly way, but with firm- 
ness. 

The Iberian peninsula is in a condition to produce 
anxiety for the future. In Portugal, the republican 
régime has continually to struggle against monarchical 
reaction. The latter would probably not be able to 
seriously endanger the peace of the country if it were 
not encouraged by the Spanish government, which per- 
mits bands of insurgents to be. formed on its territory 
and allows them to consider Spain as a base of opera- 
tions. This course is without doubt not as it should be. 


THE FAMOUS MER DE GLACE, TO WHICH AN 


Spain finds herself entangled in the Moroccan trouble 
in a way which might easily produce conflicts. There is 
a Franco-Spanish Moroccan question which has not been 
settled, though this matter does not concern Germany. 
Spain has possessed for a long time in Morocco differ- 
ent rights which have been implicitly recognized by 
France and Great Britain, in the treaty concluded by 
these two powers the 8th of April, 1904, according to 
the terms of which the French government is invited 
to codperate with the Spanish government and to take 
into particular consideration, as expressed in the con- 
vention, the interests which Spain holds because of her 
geographical position and her territorial possessions on 
the coast of the Mediterranean Sea. This clause was 
evidently inserted in the act of 1904 on the assumption 
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of the future French protectorate. This latter creates, 
in fact, a new situation, and raises, in the matter of the 
rights of Spain, questions of incompatibility. The 
diplomats of the two States who have been joined by 
those of Great Britain have met to try to adjust these. 
The agreement has not yet been completed, and serious 
difficulties seem to have arisen. The most difficult 
point is the arrangement which ought to be made at the 
city of Tangier, the center of the Spanish interests. 
There is general agreement that this place should be 
internationalized ; but the diplomats seem to be still far 
from agreement as to details, and Spain is raising ques- 
tions whose solution is apparently difficult. She alleges, 
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on her part, that certain promises have been made to 
her. France has opened to her neighbor on the south 
certain regions in the north of Morocco, and Spain, 
wishing to enter upon these without waiting for permis- 
sion, has occupied a part of the coast, among others the 
cities of Sarrasch and El Ksar. This operation inter- 
feres with the protectorate of France, which, in order to 
be effective, must cover the whole of Morocco. But how 
can this be reconciled, in the case of the territories occu- 
pied by Spain, with the sovereignty of the latter? This 
is precisely the problem which diplomacy, in order to 
repair the mistakes which it has made, is forced to solve. 

Before quitting Europe, it is proper to cast a glance 
at the physiognomy which it presents from the point of 
view of the future of peace. The national antagonisms 
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are sharper than ever, and as they have in general 
cupidity as their object and motive, all means are used 
to satisfy insatiable appetites. The governments lend 
their fleets and armies, and the winner is he who estab- 
lishes his commercial and economic influence the most 
widely. The political groupings formed by the so-called 
great powers interest themselves in this race for the 
golden calf as much, and even more, than in the national 
defense. More and more it becomes evident that they 
are supporting and nourishing animosity among the 
nations. The states which compose the Triple Alliance 
and the Triple Entente seem to be conspiring inces- 
santly against each other. They mutually inspire each 
other with a distrust which goes on increasing daily. 
An English statesman has declared that Europe owes to 
these political groupings the folly of armaments. At 
any rate, they have not yet been able to create anything 
except anarchy and disorder. They are a bane to the 
Old World. Possibly they will yet produce an evolution 
which will place them side by side and no longer in 
opposition to one another. 

In England an opinion is heard which demands, in- 
stead of ententes and alliances, the reéstablishment of 
the European concert. The initiative of Count Berch- 
told, on the subject of which the other governments 
have been consulted, is to be, it is said, the first appli- 
cation of this new procedure. 

Asia is undergoing, as much as Europe, the influence 
of these alliances and ententes, and since a good part 
of its territory is considered as a dependency of our 
continent, it goes without saying that the wars and acts 
of violence are not spared it. Internal dissensions 
caused in Persia by the governmental régime have fur- 
nished Russia with the ardently desired pretext for in- 
tervention, and the country has been invaded by the 
Cossacks of the Czar. The interests of Great Britain, 
who doubtless felt her authority menaced in Asia, seem 
to have been the object of arrangements between the 
two countries, and the penetration of Russia into Persia 
is now proceeding with a free hand. The régime which 
Russia proposes to introduce into the country is not yet 
clearly defined. Whatever it may be, Persia will suffer 
the loss or the diminttion of her independence to the 
benefit of Russia in the north and to that of Great Brit- 
ain in the south. 

The memorable events which revealed to Europe the 
power of the Empire of Japan have not been without 
influence on China. Serious revolutions broke out in 
this country. The government was not able to with- 
stand them, and the republic, as seemed impossible, was 
proclaimed in the middle kingdom. The new régime 
will, without doubt, have great difficulties to overcome. 
But it would be an error to suppose that China is not 
ripe for the republic. The best wish that one can make 
for it is that it may apply itself better than the ancient 
régime did to safeguarding the independence of the 
country and the nation. A China strong and knowing 
how to defend itself against all conquest or penetration, 
especially against the protectorate, will be a valuable 
auxiliary of universal peace. 

It remains to point out the events in America which 
fall within the scope of this report. First of all, there 
is. the revolution in Mexico. Gen. Porfirio Diaz having 
been obliged to retire from the presidency of the repub- 
lic, the new government has not vet been able to bring 
all the country under its authority, and deeds of vio- 


lence are daily committed by bands which are attempt- 
ing to impose their dissenting will on the country. 
These might possibly have provoked foreign interven- 
tion, because of the dangers to which the life and prop- 
erty of American residents found themselves exposed. 
The government of the United States took energetic 
measures to prevent these perils, but abstained from 
intervention. 

In Central and South America the question of the 
presidency of states gives rise only too often to intes- 
tine wars. There have been a great number of these 
since republics have been everywhere substituted for 
foreign domination. It seems, however, that the situa- 
tion is improving. All these countries are aiming to 
develop themselves in the economic sphere, and under- 
stand that internal dissensions are a hindrance to 
progress. 

The Senate of the United States has not done what 
the country, and, one may say, the entire civilized 
world, expected of it. It made, in the treaties con- 
cluded by the President with France and Great Britain, 
amendments which completely modified the essential 
character of these conventions. They are no longer un- 
restricted treaties of arbitration. I have heretofore 
explained that this attitude of the Senate was due to 
the rivalry between this body and the President. The 
issue of the debate which took place in the Capitol of 
the United States has been a general disappointment. 

A singular coincidence! The great American Re- 
public has perhaps already reason to regret that the 
treaties were not ratified, for a grave conflict has threat- 
ened to arise between it and Great Britain on the sub- 
ject of the Panama Canal. Having to establish the 
conditions of maritime transportation through the 
canal, the Tlouse of Representatives of the United States 
voted the principle that American ships should not be 
compelled to pay tolls like those of other countries. It 
seems that this action was not permitted. The canal 
is subject to a special international régime prescribed 
by a convention adopted in 1901 between the United 
States and Great Britain, which prescribes, among other 
things, the following: “The canal shall be free and open 
to the ships of commerce and of war of all the na- 
tions which shall observe these rules (those fixed on 
October 28, 1888, for the navigation of the Suez Canal), 
on the basis of entire equality, so that there shall be no 
difference between the nations, or their citizens or sub- 
jects, in regard to the conditions and charges of traffic 
or otherwise. These conditions and charges shall be 
just and equitable.” 

The vote of the House of Representatives would cer- 
tainly entitle Great Britain to put in claims for dam- 
ages. But what would happen if either of these powers 
should refuse to submit the case to arbitration? The 
last news permits the hope that the vote will not be 
maintained as passed. 

The Panama Canal seems to have created a certain 
anxiety in the State of Colombia, and there exists at 
the moment a slight coldness between that country and 
Washington. That comes, possibly, from the manner 
in which certain citizens of the North American repub- 
lie think the Monroe Doctrine ought to be applied. 
The actual tendency seems to be to extend the doctrine 
as widely as possible. However fine and good and use- 
ful it may be, it ought not to serve as a pretext for the 
establishment of an international régime which would 
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be unjust and injurious to the superior interests of the 
nations as a whole. One finds in the United States 
many citizens who declare themselves opposed to the 
abuse of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Having reached the end of this report, it is not for 
me to draw conclusions. But I may note the fact that 
if the organization of international justice and law, as 
also of the collectivity of the nations, is making some 
progress, this process is constantly hindered by the 
malevolent and immoral spirit of the great powers of 
Europe. 

A. Gosat. 

BERNE, August 20, 1912. 


The Peril of the Air. 


By W. Evans Darby, LL.D., Secretary of the Peace 
Society, London, 








[A paper presented to the Nitieteenth Universal Peace Con- 
gress, Geneva, September 27, 1912.] 

A new horror has invaded civilization. The growth 
of military aviation has taken place with such startling 
rapidity that the public generally have scarcely had 
time or opportunity to study its significance, and the 
application of the new science to war has been taken 
so much as a matter of course that they have not had 
the inclination to do so. The developments, however, 
have been so great, they have been bruited abroad with 
such trembling anxiety, and the press, as usual, has 
been so loudly persistent,-that it is no longer possible 
to maintain an attitude of indifference. Even were 
this not so, the pacifists of the world would not wish 
to shirk their duty by avoiding the examination of a 
question which, more than any other connected with 
military warfare, is fraught with importance at the 
present moment, and is so ominous for the future pros- 
perity and peace of the world. 


GROWTH OF AVIATION. 


Our prodigious progress in aviation is of very recent 
date. It belongs to the last three or four years; to be 
precise, since the brothers Wilbur and Orville Wright 
returned to the flying arena after a period of renewed 
experiments. 

Each of the intervening years since presents a striking 
record. The current year, says F. A. Talbot, has been 
one of the most notable, and at the same time one of 
the most disastrous in the history of human flight. The 
very achievements, he says, show that the conquest of 
the air is by no means yet complete. This sounds para- 
doxical, but when the eyes are cleared of enthusiasm, 
and the problem is investigated dispassionately, this 
failure to progress is only too apparent. Experienced 
aviators, it is said, recognize that the problems which 
beset aviation in its earliest days are almost as many 
today. The history of motor-racing is taken as an illus- 
tration of inevitable slackening, and the terrible toll of 
the air in human life from day to day is appalling and 
discouraging. Astonishing progress has been made, but 


the victory over thé air has not yet been won. 
So stands the question of the growth of aviation, but 
it does not touch that which interests us most—the use 


of air-craft in war. 
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MILITARY AVIATION. 


Already we have a beginning in that direction. To 
Italy belongs the undying, but execrable, renown of 
taking the initiative in the prostitution of the new sci- 
ence to the purposes of human destruction, or, as it is 
proudly claimed on her behalf, of demonstrating the 
practical value of aviation in war. The Times corre- 
spondent considerately adds, “It is, of course, true that 
the conditions have been specially favorable; but in any 
case it is already clear that no nation can afford to go 
to war with a marked inferiority in aerial strength.” 
That sums up the whole situation. Italy has established 
the precedent; the rest must follow. It is a doubtful 
honor; it is a mad infatuation; but there it is. The 
rest are following with all their might. France comes 
first ; early in 1912 the military authorities had 234 war 
aeroplanes at their disposal, 300 are being added to 
those in commission at the end of the year, and in 1913 
and 1914 another 500 are to be purchased, until the 
French army has over 1,000 of the “fourth arm.” Rus- 
sia has decided to purchase 150 monoplanes. Germany 
does not, perhaps, possess more than 100 military aero- 
planes, but the last year’s maneuvers have impressed 
the authorities with the necessity for increasing the 
numbers, and with characteristic energy they are doing 
it. Six military aviation schools have been opened, 
and officers are also receiving training at civilian flying 
schools. A large number of aeroplanes have been 
ordered, and altogether Germany proposes to spend 
£740,000 (nearly fifteen million marks) on military 
aviation during the year. Great Britain, judging from 
the outcries of the “patriotic” press, was lagging very 
far behind. But a remarkable testimony is given by 
the Berliner Tagebla‘t’s naval expert, Captain Persits, 
who writes, “The French and English are far ahead of 
us in aeronautics. In hydroaeranautics they struggle 
for honors, whilst we are not even in it as competitors.” 
The official Larinerundschau says, “that although Eng- 
land has hitherto held back in respect to the ‘fourth 
arm,’ she now shows equal energy in making up lost 
ground, and her efforts are crowned with success, as is 
shown by the results achieved in a short time.” 

It is not necessary to go into details as regards the 
other civilized powers. They are all, or nearly all, in 
the running. One series of facts will show this. Not 
content with the budget expenditure on this “fourth 
arm,” the people are appealed to in order to make up 
bv charitable—otherwise called “voluntarv” or “patri- 
otic’—contributions for the weakness of the exchequer 
or the defects or tardiness of their government. 

It is announced that the German national subscription 
for aviation, which is about to close, has reached, with 
the aid of Prince Henry’s appeal to the patriotism of the 
German people, a total of £300,000 (or 6,000.000 
marks). A report of the executive of the French Na- 
tional Committee of Military Aviation shows that the 
total received and promised, as published by the Matin, 
amounted on July 10 to about £146,768 (3,669,200 
francs). In Italy, the King himself, as an example, 
subscribed 100.000 lire to the national collection. In 
Austria, the Minister of War put himself at the head 
of the national lottery for the purnose, and in Great 
Britain the “Aerial League of the British Empire” is 
making a national appeal for 1,000,000 shillings for 
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British aviation. The promoters, I notice, have had 
their fling at the government, so that it is not altogether 
non-political; indeed, I notice it is always so. No gov- 
ernment spends enough to satisfy the jingo appetite, 
which is always “asking for more.” 

“The chief drawback to British aviation,” says the 
League, “has been the lack of a strong aeronautical 
manufacturing industry”—the fault of the government, 
which has not furnished custom enough, as avowed by 
others. “Manufacturers,” it says, “have been almost 
starved out of existence. But for the sporting instincts 
of many of them there would be little flying in this 
country at the present time,” and so forth. It is to be 
noted also that the League proposes to dispense this 
fund itself. Judging from recent press notices, how- 
ever, the British government has evidently proved itself 
to be a dirigible machine. But it is not alone. It can- 
not help itself. All governments have committed them- 
selves to that false philosophy of life which considers 
war to be inevitable, and only to be warded off by con- 
stant preparation for it, and that therefore the “whole 
duty of man”—of nations, at any rate—“is to be ready 
and alert to slaughter each other when opportunity 
arises or occasion demands.” This is the supreme exi- 
gency and the military organization presses into its 
service every available thing—the resources of life, the 
attainments of science and art, the achievements of 
ingenuity and industrvy—everything has to become sub- 
servient, and the more deadly and destructive their 
character (the more effective they would say), the more 
welcome, and the more indispensable they are. So the 
new science of aviation becomes military and mis- 
chievous, and that which might ultimately be a source 
of pleasure, or of profit, is already a menace and a 
terror. 

To what end is it all! Those were pregnant words 
spoken on June 27 by M. Adolph Girod in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, during the debate on the future 
of military aviation (as recorded in “The Peace Move- 
ment” of July): 

“Our superiority in everything concerning aviation,” 
said M. Girod, “is incontestable, and it is a pledge and 
a guarantee of that peace which is so greatly desired by 
us all. The Republican Committee of Trade and In- 
dustry might well sav, Now, gentlemen, as regards that 
aerial vessel for which we are subscribing in order to 
present it to the State, we ask nothing better than that 
it should be called ‘Peace.’ In choosing this name for 
it, however, we wish to express alike our sorrow and our 
hope—sorrow because it seems to us regrettable. and 
even grievous, that the state of Europe should be such 
that for the last fortv vears the finest discoveries of 
science have been considered first from the point of 
view of how far they could be utilized for war purposes. 
There is no need to insist on the paradox of applving 
the creations of human genius and the accumulated re- 
sults of human labor to the destruction of humanity. 
Why must we be condemned to witness the birth of so 
many wonderful inventions without being free to applv 
them to the furtherance of peace and of the arts of 
peace? It is a misfortune of the age that this deplor- 
able misavvlication of power and prosperity, this de- 
parture from common sense, should still continue. 


France. at all events, can look on at this painful state 
of affairs with a perfectly easv conscience. for she is 
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merely enduring the weight of circumstances for which 
she is nowise responsible. If it depended on her alone, 
there would be no such profoundly illogical thing as the 
conquest of the air, that is, of an element which can be 
neither appropriated, nor have boundaries nor frontiers 
set to it, turned into a form of military conquest, or at 
any rate of military defense. France, as is natural, 
would only be too glad to see these powerful birds of 
the air one day bearing to the world the olive branch of 
peace, in token of the reconciliation of mankind.” 

Alas! all the others make the same avowals and ex- 
press the same sentiments. But the military progress 
goes on. 

THE PRESSING ACTUALITY. 

The alternative is simply unthinkable. We have not 
yet come to it. The history of war in the past is hor- 
rible and inhuman enough. What aerial warfare will 
mean—what the ultimate results of aeroplane invasion 
will involve—all that is beyond our imagination, for it 
is at present outside our experience. The invaded 
Arabs of Tripoli might tell us, and even they only to a 
very limited extent. We must keep to actualities. The 
first and most pressing of these is that the mad race of 
aerial armaments has already begun; the wasteful, 
profitless game—and yet to some evidently most profit- 
able, for is it not primarily, as we have already seen, a 
question of business—the game of “Follow my leader” 
is in full swing. 

Here, too, in this new art of aviation, the vicious 
maxim has been adopted that each must do just what 
the others are doing. The assumption invariably is, 
that the enemy—real or potential—can be checkmated 
only in the sphere, and along the lines, and in the tem- 
per and spirit of its own action, as, to take an extreme 
case, when “civilized” soldiers invade an uncivilized 
or savage people: or as when a Christian country builds 
dreadnoughts or airships because another Christian 
country is doing it. 

The consequence is, that there no break in the 
blackness of the international sky because there is no 
real progress in the art of diplomacy, and if the new 
doctrine, which rules out all idealism in international 
affairs, be adopted to anv extent, there never will be 
any, even though history, philosophy and experience are 
all clamorous for something better, and war is admitted 
to be an anachronism and “the most futile and ferocious 
of human follies.” 


is 


(To be continued.) 





International Congress of Chambers of 
Commerce. 


Its Impressive Declarations for International Peace. 


The Fifth International Congress of Chambers of 
Commerce, which met in Boston September 24-26, 1912, 
was the most important commercial gathering ever held. 
more than five hundred foreign delegates and three hun- 
dred American delegates being present, representing to- 
gether the most important commercial organizations of 
practically every civilized nation in the world. It was 
a great peace congress and a wonderful witness to the 
profound and pervasive conviction of the world’s com- 
mercial leaders that the imperative interests of trade 
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and industry today demand decisive action for the sup- 
planting of the present system of war and monstrous 
armaments by international courts and the judicial set- 
tlement of disputes between nations as between men. 
It took no other action which aroused such deep interest 
or such great enthusiasm as its endorsement unani- 
mously of the effort to establish the International Court 
of Arbitral Justice and the united endeavor of the na- 
tions to prevent the atrocities of war. The resolution 
making this declaration of the sentiment of the Con- 
gress was offered by the president of the Congress him- 
self, M. Canon-Legrand, at the close of the last session 
of the Congress. 

“The European delegates to this Congress,” he said. 
“are all desirous of telling their American colleagues 


emphatically that we with you are partisans of the ad- 
mirable system of arbitration, and that we like you are 


desirous of seeing the atrocities of war reappear no more 
on the surface of the globe. Jt is in this order of ideas 
that I propose, in my personal capacity and speaking 
in the name of many foreign delegates—and if, gentle- 
men, my prayer can have an effect on them. I will ask 
all the foreign delegates, whoever they may be—to give 
proof of gratitude to the numerous Americans in this 
beautiful country in which we are at this moment, in 
voting with unanimity the resolution which I am going 
to present vou. It*is this: ‘The Congress affirms its de- 
sire to see established as soon as possible international! 
official conferences which will insure between nations 
the existence of arbitral courts established in the broad- 
est sense, and of a nature to insure an equitable solution 
of all international disputes, whether between citizens 
of different States or between States: and the Congress 
declares adherence to the principle of a combination of 
nations, where and when it may be possible, to endeavor 
to prevent the atrocities of war.’ ” 

The resolution was supported in earnest speeches by 
Sir John E. Bingham, former member of the British 
Parliament, representing the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, and several other members of the Congress, and 
the scene of its adoption was the most stirring and im- 
pressive scene of the Congress. “With loud shouts of 
approval from all sides,” says the report in the Boston 
Herald, “the 800 delegates to the Fifth International 
Jongress of Chambers of Commerce of the world voted 
in favor of the establishment of an international court 
of arbitration for the purpose of adjudicating all differ- 
ences between nations and preventing war in the future. 
When the resolution presented by M. Canon-Legrand, 
the president of the Congress, was unanimously carried, 
there was a tremendous demonstration by the delegates. 
They stood up on their chairs and shouted themselves 
hoarse. ‘Hurrahs’ and ‘Vives’ echoed through the 
hall.” 

At the great banquet in the evening following this 
memorable demonstration, President Taft, amidst pro- 
longed and enthusiastic cheering, closed his eloquent 
address with the following words: 

“T wish only to speak of another subject, not the in- 
fluence upon this country by the coming of these dele- 
gates and these chambers of commerce, but the influence 
upon the world of their coming here to meet us and our 
meeting them. You come here for trade—to promote 
trade—and trade is peace. And if trade had no other 


good thing connected with it, the motive, the selfish 
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motive in love of trade that keeps off war in order that 
trade may continue, is a sufficient thing to keep up trade 
for. I am not going to bore you with a reference to 
what can be done toward peace, for I have talked all 
over the country on that subject till those of my audi- 
ence who are American citizens are tired of it (‘No, 
no’); but I believe that we must have some solution 
of the problem that arises and some escape in the future 
from the burden that is imposed by this increasing 
armament of nations. And you will never have the 
solution until you have furnished some means of cer- 
tainly and honorably settling every international con- 
troversy, whether of honor or vital interest, by a court 
upon which all nations may rely. And if, as I believe, 
meetings like this stimulate the desire and the deter- 
mination to reach some such result, I hope they may 
continue vear after year until the dawn of permanent 
peace shall he with us.” 


a 


Sweden’s Attitude Toward Russia. 
By Professor Torild W. Arnoldson. 


ANTI-RUSSIAN AGITATION IN SWEDEN, TIEADED BY DR. 
SVEN TIEDIN AND PROF. PONTUS PATILBECK, IS CILECKED 
BY THE SANE ATTITUDE OF THE GOVERNMENT, WHICH 
ARRANGES FOR A FRIENDLY MEETING BETWEEN THE 
KING AND THE CZAR.—THE KING RECEIVES THE EXEC- 
UTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE SWEDISH PEACE SOCTETY IN 
PRIVATE AUDIENCE, 


The advocates of militarism in Sweden have recently 
made a tremendous effort to arouse the people against 
Russia. According to these martial patriots, the latter 
country is constantly plotting the conquest of the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula. Therefore, when the new radical 
parliament refused to add another ironclad to the 
Swedish navy a popular subscription was launched, and 
the money thus collected offered to the government as a 
direct gift of the people. The agitation was carried 
into the humblest classes of society. Even the widow’s 
mite was accepted—the saving of one cup of coffee per 
day—and an old Laplander is said to have killed one of 
his reindeer and offered its hide as his contribution to 
the battleship fund. 

This anti-Russian campaign was championed by Prof. 
Pontus Fahlbeck, who openly advocated a political alli- 
ance with Germany against England and Russia, and 
Dr. Sven Hedin, the famous explorer of inner Asia, 
who in his pamphlet, “A Word of Warning,” so viciously 
attacked the eastern “Barbarian” that his generous host 
and patron, the Russian Emperor, was constrained to 
exclude him from the Russian Geographical Society, of 
which he had been an honored member. The pamphlet 
proved so much the more dangerous to the friendly rela- 
tions between Russia and Sweden, as it was speedily 
translated into German under the title “Ein Warnungs- 
ruf,” and published by the noted Brockhaus firm in 
Leipzig. accompanied by this sensational poster: “Die 
Russische Gefahr. In Schweden ueber eine Million 
Exemplare verkauft! 50 Pf.” 

In his latest counter-pamphlet “Krigsfaran” (The 
War Danger), Mr. K. P. Arnoldson, the noted Swedish 
peace worker, remarks that the Russian Minister at 
Stockholm must have been a man of extraordinary pa- 
tience, especially if he remembered how in past wars 
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Sweden was nearly always the aggressor, and how the 
Russians used to pray in their litany: “May a merciful 
God save us from pest, famine, and the Swedes.” 

In the same brochure we find a quotation from a 
Gothenburg leading daily, translated from the Russian 
paper Novoje Vremja, which is especially interesting 
because it gives a picture of the Russian view of the 
situation. The article is written by an ex-officer in the 
Russian navy, and in all earnestness goes to show that 
it is Russia that is in constant danger of an attack from 
Sweden, not the reverse. The writer pretends to be in- 
timately acquainted with conditions in Sweden and 
Finland. He thinks that the latter country has grad- 
ually developed from a law-abiding Russian province 
to an irreconcilably hostile state within the state, and 
the Swedes, thanks to numerous volunteer organiza- 
tions, have developed such a high military efficiency 
that the two countries, in case of need, could muster a 
combined army of 600,000 men, ready, on short notice, 
to invade Russia. 

The danger, if not the injustice, of the anti-Russian 
propaganda in Sweden made official intervention neces- 
sary. So the Swedish government, in order to stay 
the growing excitement, arranged for a friendly meet- 
ing between the King and the Czar, which took place 
in the Finnish archipelago on the 24th of July last. 
The significance oi this meeting is officially recognized 
by the following communiqué issued by the Swedish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: 

“The visit recently paid by their Majesties the King 
and Queen of Sweden to their Majesties the Emperor 
and Empress of Russia has been of a purely intimate 
character, in accord with the express wish of the mon- 
archs. At the same time the meeting afforded a wel- 
come opportunity for the foreign ministers of the two 
countries to become personally acquainted and to ex- 
change views on questions of common interest to Sweden 
and Russia. On both sides the conviction has grown 
stronger that the two governments, actuated by only 
peaceful intentions, are both firmly resolved to exert 
themselves to knit more firmly the ties of friendship 
that bind the two neighboring states together. Further- 
more, it has been observed on both sides that there is 
not the slightest intention to venture upon political 
combinations which might disturb that mutual confi- 
dence which is so necessary for a good understanding 
between the Swedish and Russian nations. Marked by 
the utmost cordiality and in close conformity with the 
various measures taken during the last years to approach 
Sweden and Russia, this meeting between the two sov- 
ereigns and their ministers gives a new proof of the 
growing friendship between the two countries, which 
certainly will be greeted everywhere with satisfaction.” 

This official assurance quickly allayed the storm. 
Even the worst Russophobians in the press began to say 
pleasant things about the “prey-hungry neighbor in the 
East.” Suddenly it was as though Dr. Hedin’s “Word 
of Warning” had never existed. 

A few weeks later, on the 14th of August, the Swedish 
peace workers found an opportunity to express their 
appreciation of the government’s timely and wise inter- 
ference, when the Swedish Peace Society, through its 
president, Mr. Carl Sundblad, and secretary, Mr. Emil 
Larsson, in private audience presented to the King the 
following address: 


“The Executive Committee of the Swedish Peace 
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Society begs of Your Mujesty to accept its warm appre- 
ciation, homage, and gratitude for the initiative Your 
Majesty has taken to a friendly approach between our 
country and our eastern neighbor, sO eloquently eX- 
pressed in the meeting recently held in the Finnish 
archipelago between Your Majesty and the Emperor of 
Russia. 

“The people of Sweden desire and need continued 
friendship and peace with all their neighbors, not the 
least Russia, and are therefore grateful to their King 
and government for every governmental act that aims 
at strengthening and affirming old ties of friendship, 
and this so much more now, as such strong forces are 
at work to arouse distrust, misunderstanding, nay, hos- 
tile feelings, between us and our neighbors.” 

The King received the deputation very cordially. He 
stated that personal bonds of friendship had long united 
him to the Russian Emperor, and declared that it was 
his firm intention to maintain, not merely good, but 
friendly, relations with all neighbors, not the least Rus- 
sia. He expressed his appreciation of the address, and 
hade the deputation present his hearty greetings and 
thanks to the members of the Swedish Peace Society. 

University or Utan, October 14, 1912. 


—-—*eo 


Work of the Central West Department. 
By Charles E. Beals, Fie!d Secretary. 


Since reporting last, the Field Secretary has deliv 
ered, among other addresses, the following: Before the 
Third Unitarian Church of Chicago, “Heroism, Past 
and Future;” at a union meeting in the Chicago Lawn 
M. E. Church, “Toward Comradeship:” in the First 
Congregational Church of East Chicago, Ind., “Types 
of Patriotism: The Obsolescent and the Worthy ;” at the 
graduation exercises of the Hyde Park High School 
(held in Mandel Hall, University of Chicago), “What 
Is Worth Your Life?” At the Tower Hill Woman’s 
Congress at Portage, Wis., the Field Secretary’s theme 
was “The Upward Climb.” The Baroness von Suttner 
and Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones were the principal speakers 
at this Congress. At the October 16 meeting of the 
Men’s League of the Chicago Sunday Evening Club 
(held in the rooms of the Citv Club), the Peace Secre 
tary told “Why Pacifists Are Hopeful,” and at the meet- 
ing of the Neighborhood House Woman’s Club his lin 
of thought was “Peace Inevitable.” 

The Chicago Peace Secretary and his family spent a 
delightful and invigorating summer vacation in their 
cottage in the White Mountains. Meantime, the office 
was in charge of the efficient office secretary, Miss Louise 
C. Lindquist. As much as possible of the purely routine 
and mechanical work for the coming year was performed 
during the summer. Moreover, the quiet time was used 
for the preparation of new lecture material. 

During the early summer the Chicago Peace Society 
issued a report, containing forty pages of printed mat 
ter, besides eight pictures. 

The Granite Monthly (Concord, N. H.), in its Sep- 
tember number, published an article on “William Ladd, 
the Apostle of Peace,” written by the Field Secretary. 


The local office recently was honored and gladdened 
by the presence of Hon. George E. Roberts, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., the Director of the Mint, who was the first 
president of the present Chicago Peace Society. 


An- 
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other welcome visitor, earlier in the year, was Mr. R. L. 
Melendy, now of Trout Lake, Washington, who served 
as executive secretary of the Chicago Peace Congress in 
1909, 

The Peace Committee of the Hamilton Club presented 
a résumé of its work for publication in the report of said 
club, which was issued in the late spring. ‘The summary 
was a model one, as one might expect from Mr. Henry 
C. Morris, chairman of the Peace Committee. Mr. Ben- 
jamin F. Methven is the chairman of the committee for 
this year. Other clubs would do well to emulate the 
Hamilton Club in the appointment of such a committee 
and undertaking real work for a better civilization 

President Charles A. Blanchard, of Wheaton College, 
prepared a special Peace Sunday sermon, which appeared 
in the September-October number of the ADvocATE OF 
PracE. Among other printed sermons prepared for 
similar purposes were two preached by Rev. Clyde Me- 
Gee, a member of the local Peace Society. 

Mr. Maurice S$. Kuhns, secretary of the Safeguard 
Account Company, auditor of the Chicago Peace Society, 
who was formerly connected with the Emerson College 
of Oratory, Boston, is rendering valuable service to the 
cause by his elocutionary interpretation of Kennedy’s 
“The Terrible Meek.” 

On September 13, Sir George Reid, Lord High Com- 
missioner for Australia at London, was in this city. His 
address before the Press Club was a ringing appeal for 
world peace. 

For the eighth year, Mr. Leroy A. Goddard, president 
of the Chicago Peace Society, has offered prizes aggre- 
gating one hundred dollars, to pupils of the public 
schools of Williamson county, Illinois. The subjects 
suggested for the orations are peace subjects. 

The local office has furnished material for the 1913 
Chicago Daily News Almanac. It has also provided a 
bibliography of the peace movement for the Chicago 
Public Library. It likewise gave assistance to the editor 
of the Hamiltonian in the preparation of a special peace 
article for its October number. 

The foreign delegates to the Fifth International Con- 
gress of Chambers of Commerce visited Chicago in their 
tour of the country. With characteristic generosity the 
business men extended their hospitality to the distin- 
guished visitors. The elaborate program of entertain- 
ment culminated in a brilliant banquet in the gold room 
of the Congress Hotel. Mr. T. Edward Wilder, a char- 
ter member of the local Peace Society, presided. A let- 
ter of greeting from the pacifist organization was read 
at the banquet, and the speeches were so many pleas for 
international peace and goodwill. 

The fall work of the local peace office has opened more 
encouragingly than in any previous year. More calls 
for service and requests for addresses and literature 
have been received than ever before. Some of the en- 
gagements reach ahead to next April. 

The autumnal activities have been devoted largely to 
preparations for the visit of the Baroness von Suttner. 
It was in Chicago that the plans for the American lec- 
ture tour of the Baroness first took shape, and perhaps 
in no other portion of the country have the clubs and 
colleges so generally and generously availed themselves 
of the services of this noble woman as here. On the 18th 


of June the Baroness reached Chicago en route for the 
Pacific coast. 


President Goddard and the secretary ex- 
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tended greetings in behalf of the loca! society. On July 
12, at the great meeting of the National Educational 
Association, the Baroness spoke. Informally she was 
the guest of the executive committee at its regular 
monthly luncheon in September. Of the public recep- 
tion tendered by the Chicago Peace Society to the Baron- 
ess in the Art Institute, of the conferring of Honorary 
Life Membership, of her itinerary in the city and vicin- 
ity, of her appearance before clubs, universities, labor 
audiences and churches, ete., etc., our next report must 
tell. 
30 NortH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 
JAMES L. TRYON, Director, 
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Peace Lecture Bureau, 
313 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


The following persons may be secured to give ad- 
dresses before public meetings, churches, schools, and 
other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate directly with them as to dates and terms: 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 
Rev. A. E. Bartlett, 2024 Wushington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Charles E. Beals, 30 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
Franklin S. Blair, Guilford College, N.C. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
W. C. Dennis, Union Trust Bldg., Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 29A Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton, Mass. 

Rev. J. J. Hall, D. D., Atlanta, Georgia. 

John F. Hanson, 367 Marguerite Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, lowa. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St., New York. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Zanesville, Ohio. 

K. S. Inui, 865 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Louis P. Lochner, 612 South Brearly St., Madison, Wis. 
Rev. George L. Mason, Holderness, N. H. 

Edwin D. Mead, 29A Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Judge William F. Norris, Washington, D. C. 

Judge Robert F. Raymond, Newton Centre, Mass. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

W. P. Rogers, Dean of the Law School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
George T. Smart, D. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Prof. Bromley Smith, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Da. 
Dr. Emanuel Spernheim, Greenville, Miss. 

Dr. Homer B. Sprague, Newton, Mass. 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
James L. Tryon, Ph. D., 31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Branches of American Peace Society. 


THE PEACE SOCIETY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
619 O. T. Johnson Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Rev. Arthur S. Phelps, D. D., President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary. 
The Redlands Peace Society. 
William C. Allen, President. 
Mrs. C. H. Covelle, Secretary. 
THe Peace Society oF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, Cal. 
Hon. W. Almont Gates, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 
THe Uran Peace Soctetry, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Governor William Spry, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 
THE New York ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2046 First Ave., N. Y. 
THE CoNNECTICUT Peace Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Wilbur Fisk Gordy, President. 
Rev. R. W. Roundy, Secretary. 
CLEVELAND Peace Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
T. S. McWilliams, D. D., President. 
D. C. Mathews, Western Reserve Univ., Secretary. 


Section : 
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THE BurraLo Peace Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John B. Olmsted, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 
STATE OF WASHINGTON PEACE Society, Seattle, Wash. 
Rev. J. D. O. Powers, President. 
Mrs. H. P. Fish, 4706 Fourteenth Ave., N. E., Sec. 
Tue Cuicaeo Peace Society, 30 North La Salle St. 
Leroy A. Goddard, President. 
Charles E. Beals, Secretary. 
THE MARYLAND Peace Society, Baltimore, Md. 
Theodore Marburg, President. 
Edward C. Wilson, Secretary. 
‘THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Samuel B. Capen, LL. D., President. 
James L. Tryon, Ph. D., Secretary. 
THE GeorGiA PEACE Society, 1201 Empire Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dr. Henry C. White, President. 
Dr. George Brown, Secretary-Treasurer. 
THE OREGON PEAcE Society, Oregonian Bldg., Portland, Ore 
Judge John B. Cleland, President. 
William H. Galvani, Secretary. 


‘THE PENNSYLVANIA ARBITRATION AND PEACE Society, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomas Raeburn White, President. 


Prof. William I. Hull, Secretary, Swarthmore, Pa. 
THE NEw YorK Peace Society, 507 Fifth Ave., New York 
Andrew Carnegie, President. 
Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, Secretary. 
William H. Short, Executive Secretary. 
GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE Society, New Yorg, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d St. 
Heinrich Abeles, Secretary, 326 East 86th St. 
THE MAINE Peace Society, 95 Exchange Street, Portland 
George L. Crosman, President. 
George E. Fogg, Secretary. 
THE NEW HAMPSHIRE PEACE SOCIETY. 
Ernest Fox Nichols, Hanover, President. 
W. W. Thayer, Concord, Secretary. 
Section: The Derry Peace Society, Derry, N.H. 
Hon. L. H. Pillsbury, President. 
Rev. G. Haslam, Secretary. 
THE NEBRASKA PEACE Society, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Prof. George E. Heward, President. 
Rev. A. L. Weatherly, Secretary. 
THE WASHINGTON (D.C.) Peace Society. 
Hon. Willet M. Hays, President. 
F. L. Siddons, Secretary. 
THE RHODE ISLAND Peace Society, Providence, R. I. 
Charles Sisson, President. 
Robert P. Gifford, Secretary. 
THE ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI, 
583 Considine Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
D. B. Meacham, President. 
G. W. Dubois, Secretary. 
THE VERMONT PEACE Society, Montpelier, Vt. 
Hon. Frank Plumley, President. 
Harrison J. Conant, Secretary. 


AUXILIARIES : 


THE Kansas StTaTE Peace Society, Wichita, Kansas. 
Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION, 
Dr. Charles F, Thwing, President, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Prof. S. F. Weston, Secretary, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
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